50 DECLINE OF LIBERTY IN ENGLAND

By private life and private morals I mean such
conduct as does not obviously disturb the King's
peace. Murder and theft must naturally be the
subject matter of the criminal law, whereas that
part of conduct which relates to dealings with indi-
viduals apart from the common tie of citizenship is
no doubt best left to the rewards and punishments
prescribed by public opinion. I find it more con-
venient, however, to postpone for a subsequent
chapter the whole question of liberty in family life
because the question of how children should be
treated by the State in relation to their parents
raises far more complicated considerations. In this
chapter, therefore, I shall deal merely with the
individual and his private habits without discussing
such questions as marriage, divorce, guardianship,
and education.

Mr Wells in his Anticipationsl prophesied that a
process of "moral segregation " would set in, and
that " the State would cease to interfere with private
morals just as a man's religious belief has ceased to
be part of his social life and has become part of
his individual life." Much as I respect Mr Wells's
prophecies*! see very little prospect at present of
Upper Tooting achieving more freedom in private
morals than Hampstead, or vice versa, although I
think that some such idea was probably at the back
of Mr Wells's mind when he wrote the above words.
To-day the State interferes with us almost as much
as the Church did. In a book like Kale's Precedents
in Criminal Causes (London, 1847) we find a
thoroughly characteristic picture of the Church

1 Anticipations.   By H. G. Wells.   London, 1902.